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which never palls. The few who enjoy this dry beverage
can never have enough ; lofty sentiments and noble
views of things may satiate them sometimes, but irony
is always to their taste.

XI

How few they were in number, Henry James wrote in
1887, and how easily one could name them, the writers
whose Prose was personal and expressive ! If he felt this
fifty years ago, how much more easily, were he living now,
could he count among our contemporaries those who
show in their writings any signs, save some private jabber>
of a style which is their own ! The diction, the run of
phrase of each of them, seems, with very few exceptions,
quite indistinguishable from that of the others, each of
whose pages might have been written by any one of his
fellows. Nor of that Atticism and happy grace which
distinguished some of our earlier writers will he find any
trace ; almost all contemporary Prose will seem to him
to have come from a common waste-paper basket, to
which he cannot but think that it will almost imme-
diately return. Where, he asks himself, are the best-
sellers of last year ? They are as disregarded, he suspects,
as the dilapidated nests of last year's birds, who have
raised their lively broods and disappeared, whither, no
one knows.

More than once, when I have looked upon the map of
the British Empire, I have wondered why, amongst all
the many millions of its inhabitants, here in England, or
in the great Dominions of Canada, South Africa, and
Australia, there are to-day so few who have made an effort
to acquire distinction in the writing of English Prose.

And America, the land of my birth, America !

Not long ago, when staying in an Italian villa, I went
down to Florence with an American fellow-guest, who had
business to transact with the American Consul in that city.
Sitting with him in the waiting-room of the Consulate,